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A study surveyed parents (n=329) of 1989 and 
prospective 1990 first-year primary school entrants in Scotland's 
Western Isles concerning Gaelic-English bilingual education policy. 
Results indicate only 39% of 4- and 5-year-olds had two native 
Qaelic-speaking parents, althoui,.. attitudes toward the language were 
very positive. Half the parents read Gaelic-language books to their 
Children, although availability of such materials ttas an issue. It 
appeared most parents were sKxSierateiy well-informed about school 
language policy, while some uncertainty about the distinction between 
Gaelic-roedium and bilingual instruction was found. About 86% of 
parents would liKe their children to be bilingual even when they 
themselves are not. However, it emerged fro® interviews that parents 
understood bilingualisra as the ability to speax {^elic and English, 
not necessarily write and read them at the same level. About 71% 
supported the idea of Gaelic-medium education, but it was not clear 
whether these supported teaching of all subjects in Gaelic, 
rtpproximately half the parents surveyed said they would take 
advantage of Gaelic-medium instruction if offered. Fewer than 
one-quarter favored education entirely in Gaelic ending by the fourth 
year of elementary school, while 41% wanted Gaelic emphasized 
throughout elementary school. Recommendations are made tentatively in 
view of the study's limitations? however, it is proposed that 
Gaelic-medium education should continue, that its availability should 
be made clear to parents, that schools as an important source of 
Gaelic booxs should be stressed, and that research on various aspects 
of this curriculum should be conducted. (KSE) 
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GaeUofmdiumeducaiion ism opuomd ejoen^on ipf tkeiHiingualpolicy 
wkkk fms l^en applied m all schools cf the Western isles dming the 
1980s. TheaimttftheMmgualpi^yisthaGMUC'Speakm 
wUll^aslitermeandfltieminGMUcminEngUskbyPiv^ 7,amithai 
provision wilt be made m all stages of fninmy educmionfot EnglL^ 
speaking children to fecir^t fJaelic as a secomi language in accordance 
Mtth (he wishes of tt^ir parents. 

The first Gaetic-mediMm unit teaching ^hool entrants through Gaelic 
across fte curriadim cpened in 19^ and the number cfsuch units 
within primary schoc^s W since risen to I L 

• What is the position of Gaelic in the homes of (^e-school children 
in rte Western Isles? 

• How do p^ems view the optkm of education through the medium 
of Gaelic? 

• ilowhmg{tfter Primary I dotheythinkthatGaeiicshokidcontinue 
us the language of teaming, teaching oiui resources? 

Comhairle nan Eilean (the Western isles islands Council) 
commissioned a questionnaire and imerview survey involving the 
parents of all I9S9 Primary I school entrants and alt prospective J 990 
entrants in an mtempt to estimate future levels of demand for Gaelic- 
medium edt^ation. 




i GAELIC IN HOME AND PLAYGROUP 

Intdviews confirmed and illustrated the response to the first questionnaire item which 
showed that only 39% of the sampled 4- and 5-yearoId age groups had two parents who 
were native-speakers. In the Western Isles aclear majority of children arc now coming 
to school from homes where Gaelic is not 'normally* spoken (compare 31% 
*sometinws* for homes with one Gaelic-speaking parent)- There is nevenheless a great 
deal of goodwill towards the language among parents of young children and a quite 
general agreement which extends well beyond native-speakers ihat^ during the early 
years when language is being acquired, Western Isles children should be encouraged 
to speak Gaelic* 
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Just over half of the parents rqxMted reading or discussing Gaelic books ai nome wiih 
their children. Tho^ who did not were eithar detened by the fact that they could not 
read Gitelic or by the inaccessability of books in their area. Some thought the price of 
books too high, while others dauncd that the local library van contained only English 
pre school books. Uniquely in the Western Isles» volunteers have been taking pre- 
school Gaelic books into homes; thoe visits were appreciated and dcseive to be made 
more generally available. Shops, vans and visitors are probably less important as 
sources of Gaelic books for home than the local schod. however. Prc-school children 
benefit from what comes home in the schoolbag of an older brother or sister, and this 
could become a positive aspect of policy. 

At the end of the 1980s playgroups perceived as *Gaelic only' were a I in 5 minority 
in the Western Isles (2 1 % of parents sorespondingof the 86% whose child had attended 
cff would be attending playgroup) although G^lic was used more widely in what might 
be called bilingual playgroups. One challenge facing the Gaelic playgroup movement 
CNSA {Comhairle nan SgoUtean Armck) with suppwt from the Council is the 
organisation of an effective Gaelic immersion experience at pre-school level for 
chUdren whose home language is mainly or entirely English: a single weekly session 
of GaeHc is certainly not enough for learners. Another problem for the wider 
community is the identification of playleJKlcrs for the bilingual groups who are at least 
capable of responding to young native-speakers in their own language. 

GAELIC-MEDIUM EDUCATION AND MAINSTREAM BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

The fact that 85% responded positively to the question, *Do you understand what is 
meant by Gaelic-medium education within the Western Isles bilingual policy?* seems 
to vindicate C<wn/«iirte «a«iEife<w*sconfi(tence that tte most relevant group of parents 
in terms of future demand has been sufficiently informed. An unsuppwted percentage 
response can be misleading, however, as there was evidence from interviews and from 
a later questionnaire item that parents woe confused about the distinction between 
mainstream bilingual education and education through the medium of Gaelic. Any 
policy which is based on response to parental demand must give serious aiteniion to 
explaining the relationship between bilingual education, as variously interpreted in 
practice, and the innovation of Gaelic-medium education. 

There is still a degree of uncertainty among the parents of these young children about 
how the bilingual policy works in primary schcols. 'Occasional GaeHc lessons' (the 
commonest perception at 41%) is a description of what happened in Western Isles 
primaiy schools before the Bilingual Project ( 1 975-8 1 ) and may derive to some extent 
fnwn respondents' memories of their own schooldays, mixed up with an accurate 
enough impression that there are fewer fonml 'lessons' in modem primary education. 
A similar proportion thought that there was not a strong enough emphasis on Gaelic in 
their local primary schools, although interviews and written comment showed that 
parents were generally appreciative of what was being attempted by staff. 

It is clear that the overwhelming majority of Western Isles parents (86%) would like 
their children to be bilingual, even when they themselves are not. It appeared from 
interviews, however, that most parents understood bilingualism mainly as the ability 
to speak both languages, rather than toread and write Gaelic at the same level as English 
(which is the West«m Isles bilingual policy for native-speakers). Another view which 
emerged was that bilingualism should not be achieved at the expense of other curricular 
areas, particularly English, since the parents of even these very young chiWren were 
concerned about future job prospects. < . 



S SUPPORT FOR GA£LIC-M£DIUM EDUCATION 

'Do you aipjxm the ictea of GaeUc-mediom educatim as jmrt of the Wes^m Isles 
biUsgual pc^cy?* might be taksn as the ii»>a stzaightfoiwani aod imponant question 
in the survey, and the 71% positive response a subtest justification for n»iung this 
form of pn>vi»on a standard <^tion in every school But it is p(»sible to be in favour 
of Gadic-flaedium educati(xi without having die desire lo involve &is*s own child. In 
Stcmtoway (where, because erf the dominance of English, a high future uptake of 
Gaelk>n)«iiuffl education must seem unlikely) parents gave wronger assent to this 
question than did those of rural Lewis where most of the expansion of Gaelic-medium 
units would inevitably take place. 

Furthennxre, it was not always clear diat pro-Gaelic qpinion «:tuaUy fav<Mired the 
teaching <^ all subjects thn»igh Gaelic (mmhenmdcs has recently become somewhat 
controverdal in toms of the Gaelic counting system, f(X examine). A clear ma^ty 
of tl» parents approiKshed signalled their su|^xmforG^Hc-ittediumeducatif»i but this 
appears to have been partly intended as an expr^cm of general support for Gaelic and 
{Kfftly to indicate that the option should be left open for other people's children. The 
policy of Comhairie nan Eilean, of course, is that G^lic-medium education should be 
made more widely available but always as an option. 

^ ENROLMENT IN GAELIC-MEDIUM UNITS 
When the survey was conducted die Council^s policy was one of centralising Gaelic- 
medium education in units acces^ble to Uidr sumounding areas. A key question 
thraeforeconcemedthenumbo'of parents who would useaGadic-medium unit if one 
were to be opened within reasonable travelling distam^e: Barra has none, for example. 
Combining the 67 respondents who said ihey had enrolled or would enrol a child in an 
exisdng unit «Hith die 96 who said they would enrol ibek child if one were m?de 
available, it appeared that 162 sets of parents supp(med Gi^ic-n^um education for 
then* own chikiren. This is 49 % of the 329 who returned questionnaires and justifies 
the conclusion that about half of the parents of 4- ami 5-year-oIds in die Western Isles 
support actual or potential Gaelic-medium units, as disdnct from the larger group 
(71%) who support Gaelic-medium education as part of die bilingual pdicy. Taking 
diese two figures togeUier, majority support for Gaelic-medium education can be 
claimed. This is a ren^n-kably positive response to a recent innovation within a Icng 
Q^ition of linguistic pessimism. 

M AGES AND STAGES 

To an outside evaluattn*, it appears that the least controversial definition of Gaelic- 
medium education, and die one which doubtful parents are most likely to accept for 
their children at the stage of starting sctooU is one in which Gaelic is the language of 
learning, leaching ami rescHUces during die early stagesof school with English coming 
towards die end of what used to be called die infant departmenc Many teachers have 
traditionally opmted a polk:y q€ using oral Gaelic with young native-speakers in first 
year immary while making die inevitable start to reading schemes in English. Even in 
the picHieering Gaelic-medium schocds which were qpened in Glasgow and Inverness 
in 1985, moreover, English reading bocks are introduced at die end of Primary 2 and 
Primary 3 respectively (Fraser, 1989). 

Parents were not particulariy inclined towards the cautious option, however. Fewer 
than one set of parents in four (still a solid mimnity) was in favour of education entirely 
duough Gaelic ending by Primazy 4 - die latest contact widi a child's first teacher in 
a two-teacher school, while 4 1 % wanted 'Gaelic en^hasised strongly finom Primary 1 
to Primary T, The main objections made by parents to a partial, age-staged approach 
to Gaelic-medium education were connected widi die tranation phase. Odiers 
expressed a related concern over segregation for children enrolled in a Gaelic unit 



within a school where the educatioo was nK^y in English. Even parents of children 
whohadyetioenterschooi when the qu»tt(X!n»ie was coo^ieted, had agood, perhaps 
instinctive, umierstaiKiing of the need for condnuity in education. 

But the main pcnnt lo be taken ftom ti» re^xmse to this final questionnaiie item on ages 
and stages is that parents were not certain oi the distinction between Gaelic-medium 
cducatiai and bilingual education. This became dear during interviews. A 
combination of questionnaire items shows a solid nmjority for a stronger emphasis on 
Gaelic throughout ti» primary school, buttheextentto which imnts wished education 
to be conducted through the medium of G^lk at the top end of the school is not yet 
clear. It is unlikely to becwne clear until tins has been experienced in the upper stages 
of primaiy education by teachers, children and parents. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This survey is about tite fumre of Gaelic, hithenoconsid^ed mainly in terms of its long 
history of decline as it disappeared &om one part Scotiand after another. ^Lesser 
spoken' language represent tiieculturesof forty million people in w^t^ Europe, and 
the dramatic events in easton Etaope at die start of the 1990$ must engender optimi^ 
about the continuing vigour of cultures and languages as far as die Atiantic edge of the 
continent. Comhairle nan Eilean is making deteinuned efforts to implement policy. 
The educational press has posed the jHoblem as one of altematiws: To lead or to 
heed... Whether, as the Western Isles CouncU believes, it is nobler to respond to 
parental demand for Gaelic education; w, as its critics demand, to take up arms and 
force tire pace.* (Times ScotUsk Education Supplement, 13.10.89). 

Even before die Coundl began to *!ake up arms* (a stronger pdicy seems to be 
emerging) diat was always a false option. The evidem^ fown tins survey is tiiat parents 
are looldng to Comhairte nan Eilean for die implonentation of cl^ policies but are 
not ready tor die general application of sometiung which is still experimental beyond 
die early stages of primary education. Upp» jMinuiry tethers, after all, have no 
experience of Gaelic-medium education (aldiough die same could be said of early 
stages teachers when the Gaelic^me^um cation was first m^ available, and they 
have coped well). As die DirectsM- of Education put it in October 1989, *One can have 
nodiing but admiration for die teaching staff who had to be-ome Jugglers to deal with 
the mother-tcmgue learners, die secoml language learners, and the foreign language 
learners.* Parental opinion ranges from positive to negative in the homes of all these 
groups of chikiren, and educational policies need to be devised to meet dicir varying 
needs. 

The maintenance of miiKjrity languages is one of die great cultural and educational 
issues of die age. The riang generation of Western isles children and dieir parents 
present die last chance for tl^ survival Scottish Gaelic into tne next century in one 
of its few remaining heartlands. The generally positive attitude of parents towards the 
language was sometimes expressed to die int«vtewcrs as *Gaelic will never die* but 
die evicteice of its precarious state in die homes of die Western Isles is there for all to 
see. It is almost routine for reports to end with a call for more research. Here the case 
for keeping a nx^iitoring eye on die views of these two cohorts of parents, as their 
children proceed duough die various levelsof education, must be suffidendy obvious. 
Comhairienan Eilean has a duty to lead and heed parental opinion in die years to come. 

a RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It may not be appropriate to make recommendations about educational policy on the 
basis of parental attitudes, particulariy since die survey was conducted quickly by an 
outsider and offers no more dian a snapshot, possibly blurred, of what parents of future 
pupils diought at the time. However certain points seem worth listing. 
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• Within the iinuts set for pubUc oEpemiiture, Caelic-mediuin education should 
coQtini^ to be pmvi(ted in xi^poiise to i»iemai ^ 

• The availabiHtyofGaeHc-medium units in a gi\^ area should be explained to 
parms when they oixol tl^ childien f(x school 

• The policy slKHiId be explained to patents with lefeience to learning and 
teiffifaing md tt^ cumcuium at different levels of the primary school. 

• Thepie-scho(^hoine"VidtingprogrBmnietointindi»eGi^cbod»tohonies 
is welccmsed hy pssems aid ^louldbe noaife ntme ^nerally available. 

• Sii^ schools are in fact an inqxirtimt source (tfGadic books in the homes of 
pre-5clK)oichildien this should become a positive aspect of p^^ky. 

• DespitethevcUuntaiynatweofthephiygioupniovementinoieCouncil-backed 
rescnirc^ aiKi educatiooal planning aie noKled at the pie-schooI level. 

• Both upls^group and scl^ account shmiki be taken ofthe varying needs of 
cbildien in leims of teaming thiou^ Gaelic. 

• Intex-authcsity coKJperadon on Gaelic cuxncular development should include 
the of ro»feUing(^good Gaelic-medium |m:tice in upper primary. 

• Research should be conducted on the learning and development of children in 
Gaelic-medium units and on styl^ of dassmom management 

• Parents with children experiencing Gfu^Iic-medium education should be 
included in rMearch covering language and learning in home and school 

• Attitudesof aU parents of 19S9 and 1990 children (the data base) should be 
monitored as Gaelk:-medium education becomes better understood. 

NOTE: The Wesiern Isies Bilingual Project (J 975-81) was evaiuaied by the project team (Murray and 
Morrison) and by a resecffch team ( Mclntyre and Mitchell) based at Stirling University -see references 
below. The first unit teadung school entrants through the nundium Gaelic across the curriculum was 
opened at Breasclete School, Callanish, in /jWStf There are now 7 such units with mmher4pl(imedfor 
sess^I990'9L 1Usmveywascimiedimt^aiHgtkesimmrcfl9S9, A6!%re^wisewttsrec€ived 
to the questionnaire survey, with two-Ourds of those adding written comment. Structured interviews 
were conducted with a I in 1 0 sample of those approached, involving visits to 55 homes. The full report 
breaks down questiomaire responses iuto three areas: rural north. Stornoway and rural south. It is 
available from A Roberts. Northern College. Aberdeen Campus. Hilton Place. Aberdeen AB9 J FA at 

aso. 
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